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the exiled king and queen, who, when they went to promenade on
the terrace, were always surrounded by them, and appeared like
the parents of a very numerous progeny. The chateau, indeed,
resembled an overcrowded beehive, only that the young swarms
were fondly cherished, instead of being driven forth into the
world. Other emigrants there were, for whom the king and
queen could do but little, in proportion to their wants. The town
of St. Germains and its suburbs were filled with Scotch, English,
and Irish Jacobite families, who had sacrificed everything in
their fruitless efforts for the restoration of king James, and were,
for the most part, in a state of utter destitution. The patience
with which they bore the siifferings they had incurred for his
sake, pierced the heart of that unfortunate prince with the most
poignant grief. Both he and Mary Beatrice imposed rigorous
self-denial on themselves, in order to administer to the wants of
their followers.

The little prince and his sister, as soon as they were old enough
to understand the sufferings of the Jacobite families, devoted all
their pocket-money to their relief. The princess, from a very
tender age, paid for the education of several of the daughters of
the British emigrants, and nothin0* could induce her to ffiTni'nislK
her little fund by the purchase of toys for herself. Her natural
vivacity was softened and subdued by the scenes of sorrow and
distress amidst which she was born and reared; and while yet an
infant in age, she acquired the sensibility and tenderness of
womanhood.

The news of the death of James's eldest daughter, queen
Mary II., reached St. Germains, January 15, and revived the
drooping hopes of the anxious exiles there. James, however, felt
much grief that she had not expressed a penitential feeling for
her unfilial conduct towards himself. It was expected that an
immediate rupture would take place between William and Anne,
on account of his retaining the crown, to which she stood in a
nearer degree of relationship; but Anne was too cunning to raise
such disputes while she had a father and a brother living. Her
claims, as well as those of William, rested solely on the will of
the people.

The exhausted state of the IVench finances compelled Louis XTV.
to sign the peace of Byswick, recognizing William IIL's title as
king of Great Britain, and promising to desist from assisting
James and his family; but he would not consent to deprive them
of their asylum at St. Germains. By one of the secret articles of
that treaty, William engaged to adopt the son of James HE. as his
successor; but James and Mary Beatrice both declared they